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NATIONALISM AND COSMOPOLITANISM IN WHITMAN'S 
LEAVES OF GRASS * 


By CLARENCE GOHDES 


Duke University 


= present generation of American critics apparently sets little 

store by nationalism in the arts; and in certain quarters there 
appears to be a belief that it represents an extrinsic element of little 
consequence to a matured cultural tradition. The vogue of T. S. 
kliot may perhaps be advanced in support of the current attitude, 
inasmuch as he represents from the angle of nationalism the school 
of literary castrati. And the vast growth of the reputation of Henry 
James in the past three decades likewise illustrates the attitude. In 
certain respects James appears to represent the acme in cosmopoli- 
tanism. As a youth he retired to his bedroom and wept when 
Nathaniel Hawthorne died, but when he came to write a book on 
the older novelist he could speak of Hawthorne’s local subject matter 
in no softer term than a provincial impediment. And his own 
ambition, he declared, was to write in such a manner that no one 
could determine his nationality. That, he asserted, would be more 
cwilized. In James’s view, nationalism represented the antithesis 
of civilization. And by civilization he undoubtedly meant solely the 
complex historical and cultural phenomenon evolved in Western 
Europe. 

The comparative neglect of Walt Whitman by the more fashion- 
able American critics of late may well be the result of an attitude 
tinctured if not strongly dyed by a Jamesian or Eliotan view of 
civilization. And while Whitman’s place as a figure of very consider- 
able magnitude among American authors has not diminished during 
the heyday of the so-called New Criticism, it cannot be said that he 
is now regarded in the United States as a national poet in the way, 
for example, that Pushkin has been so regarded in Russia or 
Mickiewics in Poland. Perhaps the position of Whitman as the out- 
standing American poet has been most enhanced by the recent 
decline in both the popular following and the critical estimation 
of Longfellow. Certainly, newer favorites like Eliot and Pound 
have presented no competition from the angle of nationalism. 

There is a myth — and literary history, as well as literature itself, 
seems to live on myths — a myth that Whitman’s earlier recognition, 
save for Emerson and a few other Americans, came chiefly from 
Europeans who hailed him primarily as the spokesman for the New 


* Paper read before a section of the Second Congress of the International 
Comparative Literature Association, held in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 8-12 
September 1958. 
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World. This New World was often regarded as a shaggy region still 
waiting to be civilized and thus could be best represented by a 
shaggy art emanating in crude barbaric yawps. Emerson himself 
may also be said to have paid deference to this view, for when he 
tried to enlist Carlyle’s interest in Leaves of Grass he observed that 
a the poems had ‘buffalo strength ’ and ‘ terrible eyes.’ There are, of 
4 course, well-known examples of the earlier European reaction to 
: Whitman that readily conform to the myth. Knut Hamsun’s 

vitriolic remarks will serve the purposes of illustration. ‘I will 
modestly and simply call Whitman a savage,’ Hamsun concluded. 
; ‘ He is a voice of nature in an uncultivated, primitive land.’ ‘If he 
2 had been born in a land of culture and been intelligently educated, 
; he might possibly have been a littlhe Wagner . . . but born in 
America, that remote corner of the world where he could always 
shout Hurrah and where the only recognized talent is salesmanship, 


ag he had to be a changeling, a mixture of primitive being and modern 
- man.’! Something of the same attitude, it may be, survives even in 
E. such a distinguished critic as Herbert Read, who, more lately, has 
Z remarked that Whitman contributed to the evolution of modern 
4 verse ‘nothing very intelligent to its technical development, but 
rather a blind emotional force.’ * 

a There is, however, another myth about Whitman’s European 
a appeal, quite contradictory, namely, that, rejected at the outset in 


his ambition to become the poet of the American people, he 
discreetly tempered his nationalism, tamed his unruly Pegasus, 
and deliberately cultivated a cosmopolitanism calculated to water 
the tender growth of favor among foreign critics. Again, one may 
easily find evidence to corroborate. In the second edition of Leaves 
of Grass (1856) he published a veritable gazetteer of world geog- 
raphy, ultimately entitled in French, ‘Salut au Monde!’ in which 


3 he ranges from Iceland to Patagonia, from Melbourne to Stockholm, 
and finally concludes: 
4 My spirit has passed in compassion and determination around the whole 
earth, 
7 I have looked for brothers, sisters, lovers, and found them ready for me 
* in all lands. 
q I think I have risen with you, you vapors, and moved away to distant 
a continents, and fallen down there, for reasons, 
*" I think I have blown with you, you winds, 
z I think, you waters, I have fingered every shore with you, 
: I think [ have run through what any river or strait of the globe has run 
through, 
I think I have taken my stand on the bases of peninsulas, and on 
imbedded rocks. 
What cities the light or warmth penetrates, I penetrate those cities 
myself, 
: All islands to which birds wing their way, I wing my way myself, 
I find my home wherever there are any homes of men. 
: * Fra det moderne Amerikas Aandsliv (Copenhagen, 1889), transl. by Evie A. 
E Allen, Walt Whitman Abroad, ed. Gay W. Allen (Syracuse, N. Y., 1955), pp. 112, 


118. 
2 The Nature of Literature (New York [1958]), p. 48. 
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In the same 1856 edition he also published a piece with the 
astounding title ‘Liberty Poem for Asia, Africa, Europe, America, 
Australia, Cuba, and the Archipelagoes of the Sea.’ Here is purpose- 
ful cosmopolitanism with a vengeance, and we are happy that he 
later made the title read ‘ To a Foil’d European Revolutionaire.’ 

In 1876, among ideas for an apparently unused preface, he 
asserted that perhaps the chief clue to his life’s work was a ‘ deter- 
mined attempt ' to put Democracy into ‘ an imaginative and poetical 
statement,’ and added in parentheses, ‘we would say American 
Democracy, but the author himself never ceases to bring in other 
people, the British, French, German, &c., and never loses sight of 
them or indeed of entire Humanity.’ * And in 1888 when he warmly 
encouraged a translator who eventually collaborated on the first 
edition of his poems in German (Zurich, 1889, translated by 
Rolleston and Knortz), he gravely spoke of ‘the internationality 
element (sentiment) ’ as ‘one of the leading fibres of my book,’ 
and even suggested that ‘the chief reason for being of the United 
States of America is to bring about the common good will of all 
mankind, the solidarity of the world.’ + 

We need no further reminder of the partial validity of the myths 
about Whitman, for he has recorded both his nationalism and his 
cosmopolitanism in clear and unmistakable fashion — and he did so 
already in the first (1855) edition of Leaves of Grass. At the outset, 
when the book consisted of merely a dozen poems without indi- 
vidual titles, there is manifest in it not only a conscious effort to 
present himself as an individual with a local habitation but also a 
determined purpose to reflect the essential beliefs, as he thought 
them to be, of all men of all ages. Far from being merely a mongrel 
representation of aspects of the America of the times, the first 
Leaves bear also the earmarks of a reasoned cosmopolitanism. In 
fact, one of the original poems later was given the title ‘ Europe.’ 
This is the only item in the volume that is known to have appeared 
in print prior to its inclusion in the 1855 edition. Originally 
published in the New York Daily Tribune in 1850 with the title 
‘ Resurgemus,’ it is a commentary on the revolutions of 1847-1848 
in Europe and prophesies the ultimate triumph of liberty despite 
the abortive efforts to shake the grip of vested conservatism. And in 
the preface of the 1855 edition are to be found many of the essential 
ideas of the 1856 ‘ Liberty Poem for Asia, Africa, Europe etc.’ which 
has previously been mentioned. Apparently, at the very same time 
that Whitman was formulating the original ideas of Leaves of Grass, 
»resumably in the late 1840's, political events in Europe stirred 
him to such interest that they inevitably entered centrally into his 
subject matter. 


* Notes and Fragments: Left by Walt Whitman ..., ed. Richard M. Bucke 
({London, Ontario], 1899), p. 60. ; 

* Walt Whitman’s Workshop, ed. Clifton J. Furness (Cambridge, Mass., 1928) , 
. 253, n. 233: Whitman and Rolleston: A Correspondence, ed. Horst Frenz 
(Bloomington, Indiana, 1951), p. 89. (The most adequate survey of nationalism 
in Whitman is Benjamin T. Spencer, The Quest for Nationality, Syracuse, N. Y., 
1957, chap. VII.) 
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There is, however, a more broadly based reason for the cosmopoli- 
tanism which wars with the egregious nationalism in Leaves of 
Grass at the very outset. In the well-known description of himself 
which appears in the poem later named ‘ Song of Myself’ the poet 
wrote: 


Walt Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, a kosmos, 

Disorderly fleshy and sensual . . . eating drinking and breeding, 

No sentimentalist . . . no stander above men and women or apart from 
them ...no more modest than immodest.® 


In the shocking frankness of the self-depiction in this often-quoted 
passage the word kosmos is obscured. What did Whitman mean by 
calling himself a kosmos? The poet himself has elgg us with an 
explanation, in a piece published five years later, in 1860, and 
entitled, simply, ‘ Kosmos.’ 


Who includes diversity and is Nature, 

Who is the amplitude of the earth, and the coarseness and sexuality of 
the earth, and the great charity of the earth, and the equilibrium 
also, 

Who has not look’d forth from the windows of the eyes for nothing, or 
whose brain held audience with messengers for nothing, 

Who contains believers and disbelievers, who is the most majestic lover, 

Who holds duly his or her triune proportion of realism, spiritualism, 
and of the aesthetic or intellectual, 

Who having consider’d the body finds all its organs and parts good, 

Who, out of the theory of the earth and of his or her body understands 
by subtle analogies all other theories, 

The theory of a city, a poem, and of the large politics of these States; 

Who believes not only on our globe with its sun and moon, but in other 
globes with their suns and moons, 

Who, constructing the house of himself or herself, not for a day but for 
all time, sees races, eras, dates, generations, 

The past, the future, dwelling there, like space, inseparable together. 


A kosmos, in short, is a kind of earthy universal genius who 
indeed views reality swb specie aeternitatis, with such compass and 
range that any local or national attachment is a mere speck on the 
intellectual horizon. Obviously, thjs ambitious sort of cosmopoli- 
tanism is often in violent conflice vith the overt effort to present 
a personality with peculiarly AmericatY affiliation.) And in this 
conflict lies one of the chief sources of Whitman’s notorious contra- 
dictions. With this in mind one may more readily accept his own 
apologies in ‘Song of Myself’: 

Do I contradict myself: 


Very well then I contradict myself, 
(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 


The first edition of Leaves of Grass not only includes among its 
dozen pieces a poem inspired by the 1848 revolutions in Europe and 
a purposed juxtaposition of the kosmos idea beside the native 
element, but sporadically keeps the reader reminded that its author's 
range of recognition and sympathy extends far beyond the borders 


® Leaves of Grass (Brooklyn, N. Y., 1855), p. 29. The punctuation is 
Whitman’s. 
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of the New World. One of the most striking evidences is the 
representation of the broadness and variety of expression given to 
the religious strivings of mankind, with its mention of lamas, 
Brahmins, the Vedas, and the Koran, giving the heathen world a 
parity with Christendom.* And scattered here and there one finds 
passages like the following: 


Pleased with the native and pleased with the foreign. ... (p. 37) 


We thought our Union grand and our Constitution grand; 

I do not say they are not grand and good — for they are, 

I am this day just as much in love with them as you, 

But I am eternally in love with you and with all my fellows upon the 
earth. (p. 60) 


The interminable hordes of the ignorant and wicked are not nothing, 
The barbarians of Africa and Asia are not nothing, 
The common people of Europe are not nothing. ... (p.68) 


Have you ever loved a woman? 

Your mother .. . is she living? . . . Have you been much with her? 
and has she been much with you? 

Do you not see that these are exactly the same to all in all nations and 
times all over the earth? (pp. 81-82) 


And the ideal poet, the ‘answerer’ whom Whitman himself 
wished to emulate, is not an American but all things to all people: 


The English believe he comes of their English stock, 
A Jew to the Jew he seems .. . a Russ to the Russ . . . usual and 
near . . . removed from none. 


Whoever he looks at in the traveler's cofteehouse claims him, 
The Italian or Frenchman is sure, and the German is sure, and the 
Spaniard is sure . . . and the island Cuban is sure. (p. 87) 


But enough of such illustration. Despite its frequently jingoistic 
preface, despite the references to the President, to Broadway, the 
names of American states, despite the inclusion of ‘a good game of 
baseball,’ the Alamo, or the Negro cotton pickers of the South, 
Leaves of Grass at the outset reflects a conscious cosmopolitanism of 
an unusually varied and yet specific variety. Henry James, with all 
his effort to avoid nationality and to be civilized, seems like a mere 
parishioner of an Occidental province when compared with Whit- 
man and his global sympathy. And from first to last, Whitman's 
consequence as a celebrant of the United States of America can be 
matched by his importance as a celebrant of what ought to be the 
ideal conception of the United Nations of the World. 


* P. 48; later in Section 43 of ‘Song of Myself.’ 
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WALT WHITMAN TO GABRIEL SARRAZIN: 
FOUR UNPUBLISHED PIECES 


AST year, the Feinberg Foundation made a gift of Whitman 
books and documents to the University of Lyon to stimulate 
interest in the author of Leaves of Grass. It was asked that this 
collection bear the name of Gabriel Sarrazin, the French critic who 
in Whitman’s own lifetime wrote such a penetrating essay on the 
meaning and value of his poetry. Now, by a coincidence, Lyon is 
the city in or near which Sarrazin spent the latter half of his life, 
a circumstance which neither the donor nor myself (less excusably) 
suspected. But some friends drew my attention to the fact and 
further told me that Sarrazin’s son, Maitre Bernard Sarrazin, lives 
in Lyon where he is a lawyer and carries on the family tradition by 
writing poetry on the side. I immediately got in touch with him 
and found that he still had the books and letters Whitman sent his 
father seventy years ago. He keeps them in his country-house 
library, now sort of a museum devoted to his father’s memory. He 
has given permission to publish the letter and three postcards from 
his collection. 

Gabriel Sarrazin apparently discovered Whitman in 1887 during 
a stay in England to collect information for a series of critical essays 
on the English romantic poets, later published under the title of 
La renaissance de la poésie anglaise. On 24 May 1887, Ernest Rhys 
wrote Whitman: ‘Gabriel Sarrazin, the young French critic, who 
is writing a study of L. of G., which he is tremendously taken with, 
shall have one (i. e. a copy of Specimen Days) to-day or to-morrow.’ } 
Before appearing in book-form, Sarrazin’s essay on Whitman was 
published in the Revue Nouvelle in May 1888. It was so well 
received that the young author felt encouraged to send a copy to 
Whitman. He did so in January 1889. This copy is now in the 
Feinberg Collection and bears the following inscription: ‘To Walt 
Whitman as a token of admiration and love — Gabriel Sarrazin. 
Paris, 6 janvier 1889.’ ? 

Two wecks later, the magazine was in Whitman’s hands, for on 
21 January 1889, Horace Traubel reports: ‘ W. called my attention 
to a copy of a French review containing a Whitman essay by Gabriel 
Sarrazin.’* Unfortunately Whitman had only a smattering of 
French and could not read the article. ‘I can’t read a word of it,’ 
he said to Traubel.* But he very cleverly set two friends, Bucke and 
Kennedy, each translating the piece,t and within a few weeks he 
was in a position to compare their two versions. (They were free 
adaptations rather than literal translations.) On 27 February 1889, 
‘Traubel recorded: ‘When I said again as I had before: ‘ Doctor's 


1 Horace Traubel. With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1914), II, 60. 

2A facsimile of this inscription is inserted between pp. 2 and 3 of vol. IV of 
With Walt Whitman in Camden, ed. by Sculley Bradley (Philadelphia, 1953) . 

Tbid., p. 2. 

‘ Kennedy was later to reproach Whitman with ‘ inveigling’ both of them into 
doing the same work without telling them (see ibid., p. 242). 
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abstract is more virile,” and again: ‘ Kennedy's is scrappy though 
fine in spots,” Whitman responded: “ That's about the measure of 
it, I suppose that’s about the difference: Bucke’s version is more 
compact, better blocked out.” ’*® Whitman was so pleased with 
Sarrazin’s searching criticism, when he could at last read it, that he 
had Kennedy's abstract printed and he distributed it to friends. 
‘It is among the strongest pieces of work which Leaves of Grass has 
drawn out. I think Kennedy’s sentences there read as if they were 
pretty genuine — pretty well followed the original. If it reads so 
well translated, how wonderfully more vivid it must be in the 
French — the clear, quick flow of its first gush,’ he said to Traubel 
on 8 February.® 


However, he had not waited until then to acknowledge receipt 
of the Revue Nouvelle. The very day alter he received it, on 22 
January 1889, he ‘ made up a litte package ’ of ‘ Whitmanesque bits," 
which he sent off to Sarrazin * and again on 26 January he sent him 
“some scraps and portraits,’ * These were soon followed by the ‘ big 
book,’ ® an autographed copy of the Complete Poems and Prose of 
Walt Whitman, 1855-1888, which had come out the year before. 
Sarrazin thanked him without delay both for the ‘ Works Complete ’ 
and the proofs, photographs and newspapers by a brief note in 
English dated Paris, 14 February 1889. (It is quoted in extenso in 
With Walt Whitman in Camden, IV, 221-222.) He also announced 
to Whitman the impending publication in book-form of the second 
series of his critical essays and — to send him a copy. He 
kept his promise. This copy duly reached Whitman and is now in 
the Feinberg Collection..° Entitled La renaissance de la poésie 
anglaise, the book contains essays on Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Tennyson, Robert Browning and Walt Whitman. It was Whitman's 
turn to thank Sarrazin. He did so by sending him the following 
postcard: 

Camden New Jersey US America 
May 4 ‘89. The book ‘Poésie Anglaise’ safely rec’d— thanks & 
thanks again. I am still laid up here lame & paralyzed — Kept in for a 
year but getting along (as we call it) better & gayer heart than you 
might suppose. Am preparing an ed'n of Leaves of Grass to be put in 
pocket book binding, with fuller text, & shall send you one when ready. 
For this time I send loving wishes & an old fellow’s [loving wishes &] 11 


benison. 
Walt Whitman 12 


° Ibid., p. 232; see also p. 225. 

* [bid., p. 109; see also p. 380. 

*Thid., 7. 

5 Ibid., p. 33. 

® Ibid., pp. 108 and 158. 

1° See An Exhibition of the Works of Walt Whitman (Detroit Public Library, 
1955), p. 126. 

11 Italicized words in brackets are cancelled in the MS. 

12 This postcard is listed in Edwin H. Miller and Rosalind S. Miller, Walt 
Whitman’s Correspondence — A Checklist (New York, 1957), p. 118, because of 
an entry in Whitman’s Commonplace Book, but it was considered lost until now. 
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The edition of Leaves of Grass mentioned in this postcard is that 
of 1889 bound in limp black morocco with flap and inner pocket. 
The copy which Whitman sent to Sarrazin is now in the collection 
of his son and bears the following inscription: 


Gabriel Sarrazin 
from the author Walt Whitman 
May 31 1889 
(a memento for Walt Whitman’s finishing his 70th year) 


About that time Sarrazin left France for New Caledonia, where 
he had been appointed ‘juge de paix’ (justice of the peace) at 
Nouméa. He must have immediately informed Whitman of this, 
for the first paragraph of Whitman’s letter ** refers to it: 

Camden New Jersey. US America 

Sept: 5 1890—Dear friend G S—Y'r letter fr’m Nouméa came this 
forenoon & has quite surprised me —no doubt it will all be better for 
you — any mark’d move by a man, (we call it in English ‘a change of 
base’) will be something of a gain — Still, here laid up in my old chair 
& room waning slowly but surely, pretty fair in physical conditions (had 
some oysters, ryebread & coffee for breakfast) maintain good spirits — am 
propell’d in wheel chair out door & to the river side nearly every day — 
and in other respects ‘ hold the port’ sort o’ as we might call it —& as 
I believe I have told you in letters before —Y’r letter to H L Traubel 
comes here & that to Morris ?* is doubtless rec’d — We will see if this 
gets through as well to you — & I must be sure to send you a paper now 
& then & see if they reach you all right.—I told you I had y’r essay 
ab’t L of G English’d, (& it has done me more comfort than you can 
know) —& it shall be printed here one of these days. (It & Col: 
Ingersoll’s _ 16 lately are my grand panaceas) —I have also a copy 
of the London Universal Review that prints it in French.16 I am col- 
lecting a little final Annex (2nd annex) to be added to L of G. When 
printed I will send you the sheets— Also an appendix to November 
Boughs — What can I send you hence? Write to me & tell —I am sitting 
here alone in comfort & the fifth sunny perfect day outside as I glance 


fr’m the window — Best wishes & love & thanks. 
Walt Whitman 


Though Sarrazin never wrote anything else on Whitman he 
always preserved his interest in Leaves of Grass and apparently kept 
in touch with the poet almost to the end, for he still received two 
other postcards from him.'’ In the first one Whitman sent him his 
best wishes for the new year; and in the second one he asked 
Sarrazin to give him his Paris address, for in the meantime the 
Frenchman had fallen ill and been repatriated: 


18 This letter is also listed in the checklist of Whitman’s correspondence, p. 128. 

14 Harrison §. Morris, who, incidentally, was to translate Sarrazin’s essay for 
In Re Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1893) , see pp. 159-194. He also published 
a critique of it under the title of ‘A French Critic on Walt Whitman’ in The 
American (Philadelphia) , 16 November, 1889. 

15 This speech, delivered by Ingersoll for Walt Whitman's 70th birthday, was 
printed in Camden’s Compliment to Walt Whitman, 1889. 

26 The Universal Review, VI (15 February 1890) , 247-269, reprinted Sarrazin’s 
essay. 

17 The existence of these two postcards has been hitherto unknown; they are 
not listed in the checklist of Whitman’s correspondence. 
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Camden New Jersey. US America 


Tho’t I w’d send a short word as I sit here late night Dec: 31 '90 & 
a storm out —& to-morrow a new year beginning (& I pray it will be 
one lucky and blessed to you) — Am here yet & much the same — when 
I publish any thing new I will send you—If you receive this, write & 
give me directions — God bless you. 
Walt Whitman. 


Camden N J — US America 


June 26 ’91— Heard that you have return’d to Paris—If so, write 
your address as I have what I want to send you. 
Walt Whitman. 


This letter and these three postcards do not add anything 
tangible to our knowledge of Whitman, but they bring further proot 
of the poet’s deep gratitude to his French critic. As for Gabriel 
Sarrazin, he treasured these mementoes of Whitman’s friendship. 
He pasted them inside the copy of the Complete Poems and Prose 
that Whitman had given him and never parted with them through 
all his tribulations. 

ROGER ASSELINEAU 

University of Lyon 


WHITMAN IN IRAN 


Ts two most admired American poets in Iran I would judge to 
be Whitman and Poe, with Emily Dickinson a very close third. 
Poets still living — notably Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg — 
command interest, and so do such ‘international’ figures as T. S. 
Eliot and Ezra Pound, but the great three of the nineteenth century 
are American classics to a generation of young Iranians who seem 
to me to be turning with steadily mounting attention to the impera- 
tives of American literature. 

But of course it is the students and intellectuals, by and large, 
who read these poets, for they are not ordinarily taken up by the 
general reader. This is true of the American classics in Tehran, 
and probably even truer in the provinces. You will sometimes see 
much-cut Farsi versions of Moby-Dick or Tom Sawyer on the news- 
stands, and that’s about all. Even on the shelves of the University 
Library the holdings in American literature are as yet meagre. 
Whitman, for example, is represented by one Leaves of Grass in 
English and one in French. I am glad to say he is faring much 
better in the libraries of the U.S. 1. S. and the Iran-America Society. 

The general situation is about to be remedied, for at the present 
moment two young Persians, Cyrus Parham and Manouchehr Anvar, 
are engaged in translating a selection from Leaves of Grass into 
Farsi, and we are spending pleasant sessions together in discussing 
Farsi equivalents for some of Walt’s high astounding idioms. Their 
translation will be a volume in a projected American Poets series 
which, besides Whitman, will include Dickinson, Poe, and Frost. 
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The edition of Leaves of Grass mentioned in this postcard is that 
of 1889 bound in limp black morocco with flap and inner pocket. 
The copy which Whitman sent to Sarrazin is now in the collection 
of his son and bears the following inscription: 


Gabriel Sarrazin 
from the author Walt Whitman 
May 31 1889 
(a memento for Walt Whitman’s finishing his 70th year) 


About that time Sarrazin left France for New Caledonia, where 
he had been appointed ‘juge de paix’ (justice of the peace) at 
Nouméa. He must have immediately informed Whitman of this, 
for the first paragraph of Whitman’s letter 1% refers to it: 


Camden New Jersey. US America 


Sept: 5 1890—Dear friend G S—Y’r letter fr’m Nouméa came this 
forenoon & has quite surprised me—no doubt it will all be better for 
you — any mark’d move by a man, (we call it in English ‘a change of 
base’) will be something of a gain — Still, here laid up in my old chair 
& room waning slowly but surely, pretty fair in physical conditions (had 
some oysters, ryebread & coffee for breakfast) maintain good spirits — am 
propell’d in wheel chair out door & to the river side nearly every day — 
and in other respects ‘ hold the port’ sort o’ as we might call it —& as 
I believe I have told you in letters before —Y’r letter to H L Traubel 
comes here & that to Morris?‘ is doubtless rec’d — We will see if this 
gets through as well to you — & I must be sure to send you a paper now 
& then & see if they reach you all right.—I told you I had y’r essay 
ab’t L of G English’d, (& it has done me more comfort than you can 
know) —& it shall be printed here one of these days. (It & Col: 
Ingersoll’s speech *® lately are my grand panaceas) —I have also a copy 
of the London Universal Review that prints it in French.16 I am col- 
lecting a little final Annex (2nd annex) to be added to L of G. When 
printed I will send you the sheets— Also an appendix to November 
Boughs — What can I send you hence? Write to me & tell —I am sitting 
here alone in comfort & the fifth sunny perfect day outside as I glance 
fr’m the window — Best wishes & love & thanks. 

Walt Whitman 


Though Sarrazin never wrote anything else on Whitman he 
always preserved his interest in Leaves of Grass and apparently kept 
in touch with the poet almost to the end, for he still received two 
other postcards from him.’ In the first one Whitman sent him his 
best wishes for the new year; and in the second one he asked 
Sarrazin to give him his Paris address, for in the meantime the 
Frenchman had fallen ill and been repatriated: 


13 This letter is also listed in the checklist of Whitman’s correspondence, p. 128. 

1¢ Harrison §. Morris, who, incidentally, was to translate Sarrazin’s essay for 
In Re Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1893) , see pp. 159-194. He also published 
a critique of it under the title of ‘A French Critic on Walt Whitman’ in The 
American (Philadelphia) , 16 November, 1889. 

15 This speech, delivered by Ingersoll for Walt Whitman’s 70th birthday, was 
printed in Camden’s Compliment to Walt Whitman, 1889. 

18 The Universal Review, VI (15 February 1890) , 247-269, reprinted Sarrazin’s 
essay. 

17 The existence of these two postcards has been hitherto unknown; they are 
not listed in the checklist of Whitman's correspondence. 
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Camden New Jersey. US America 


Tho’t I w’d send a short word as I sit here late night Dec: 31 90 & 
a storm out —& to-morrow a new year beginning (& I pray it will be 
one lucky and blessed to you) — Am here yet & much the same — when 
I publish any thing new I will send you—If you receive this, write & 
give me directions — God bless you. 

Walt Whitman. 


Camden N J —US America 


June 26 ’91— Heard that you have return’d to Paris—If so, write 
your address as I have what I want to send you. 
Walt Whitman. 


This letter and these three postcards do not add anything 
tangible to our knowledge of Whitman, but they bring further proof 
of the poet’s deep gratitude to his French critic. As for Gabriel 
Sarrazin, he treasured these mementoes of Whitman’s friendship. 
He pasted them inside the copy of the Complete Poems and Prose 
that Whitman had given him and never parted with them through 
all his tribulations. 

ROGER ASSELINEAU 

University of Lyon 


WHITMAN IN IRAN 


T= two most admired American poets in Iran I would judge to 
be Whitman and Poe, with Emily Dickinson a very close third. 
Poets still living — notably Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg — 
command interest, and so do such ‘international’ figures as T. S. 
Eliot and Ezra Pound, but the great three of the nineteenth century 
are American classics to a generation of young Iranians who seem 
to me to be turning with steadily mounting attention to the impera- 
tives of American literature. 

But of course it is the students and intellectuals, by and large, 
who read these poets, for they are not ordinarily taken up by the 
general reader. This is true of the American classics in Tehran, 
and probably even truer in the provinces. You will sometimes see 
much-cut Farsi versions of Moby-Dick or Tom Sawyer on the news- 
stands, and that’s about all. Even on the shelves of the University 
Library the holdings in American literature are as yet meagre. 
Whitman, for example, is represented by one Leaves of Grass in 
English and one in French. I am glad to say he is faring much 
better in the libraries of the U.S. I. S. and the Iran-America Society. 

The general situation is about to be remedied, for at the present 
moment two young Persians, Cyrus Parham and Manouchehr Anvar, 
are engaged in translating a selection from Leaves of Grass into 
Farsi, and we are spending pleasant sessions together in discussing 
Farsi equivalents for some of Walt’s high astounding idioms. Their 
translation will be a volume in a projected American Poets series 
which, besides Whitman, will include Dickinson, Poe, and Frost. 
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Persians are attracted to Edgar Allan Poe because they like his 
passionate interest in poetry as music—their own lyrics being 
designed for musical accompaniment — and because, in general, 
Poe's work satisfies the traditional role of literature as polite letters, 
an ornament of existence. They are interested in Emily Dickinson 
because they enjoy metaphysical subtleties, and Emily’s enigmatic 
ironies tease their minds. 

But their interest in Whitman is more widely based, and he stirs 
them deeply when they come to know him. They recognize in him 
a strain very close to Sufiism — that Persian mysticism which holds 
that God is the only reality, indeed is Truth itself, and that every- 
thing in the universe yearns toward this divine source of its being. 
The poet himself specifically anticipated this interest in one of the 
remarkable poems of his old age, ‘ A Persian Lesson,’ which precisely 
and accurately expresses the central tenet of Sufiism. 

Whenever I talk on Whitman in Iran this poem never fails in its 
attraction, not that it is especially distinguished in expressive power 
—it is not — but that it testifies to the poet’s absorption — even in 
extreme old age — in the deep currents of world thought. It is such 
width of range, such reaching out from far America to his own 
remote but vital civilization, that warms the Persian reader when he 
comes upon Walt Whitman. It is no small experience for him to 
read the words ‘I see Teheran . . .’ in the poet’s grand sweep 
around the globe in ‘ Salut au Monde!’ They are not mere words — 
they are an invitation from the West to the East. 

I expect to see a steady increase of interest in Whitman’s poetry 
and prose among the younger generation of Iranians. The questions 
they ask after lectures on Leaves of Grass and Democratic Vistas; 
the delight they have had in the privilege of seeing notable Whit- 
man editions, manuscripts, and memorabilia in the exhibit of im- 
portant items from the Feinberg Collection; the prospect of seeing 
some of the poems in Farsi translation —all this is exhilarating to 
the lover of Whitman. He is the poet of the future to young 
Persians, and — make no mistake—the mind of their country is 
upon the West. 

W. 

Union College 

(University of Tehran) 


WHITMAN'S COPY OF THE BHAGAVAD.-GITA 


= Wilson Allen has noted that ‘almost from the first edition 
students of Oriental thought have recognized in Leaves of Grass 
such striking parallels to the Bhagavad-Gita and other Hindu poems 
that they have speculated on Whitman’s use of translations as 
primary sources for his poems.’' Whitman at one time claimed to 


1Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman Handbook (Chicago, 1946) , p. 457. See 
Dorothy F. Mercer’s Leaves of Grass and the Bhagavad-Gita, Unpublished 
California Ph.D. thesis, 1933. 
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have read ‘the ancient Hindoo poems’ in preparation for the writ- 
ing of Leaves of Grass, but he had earlier told Thoreau he had not 
read the Orientals.? 

Although it is possible that Whitman may have read the 
Bhagavad-Gita before beginning Leaves of Grass, the copy in 
Whitman’s library was a gift from Thomas Dixon,* the English 
cork-cutter from Sunderland, in 1875. Dixon inscribed in the 
volume, ‘To Walt Whitman our kindly Christmas greeting. Sun- 
derland Dec 1875. The body may be weak, but still thou art full 
strong. Over the body the spirit triumphs even in the final change. 
Thee we greet in that spirit of friendship which never dies.’ The 
copy which Dixon sent was The / Bhagavad-Gita; / Or, / A Dis- 
course Between Krishna and Arjuna / On Divine Matters. / A San- 
skrit Philosophical Poem: / Translated, / With Copious Notes, An 
Introduction on Sanskrit Philosophy, and / Other Matter: / By / J. 
Cockburn Thomson, / Member of the Asiatic Society of France; And 
Of The Antiquarian Society of Normandy. / Hertford: / Printed 
And Published By Stephen Austin, Fore Street, / Bookseller To The 
East India College. / MDCCCLV.* 

Thomson, the second English translator of the Gita,’ provided 
extensive notes, and Whitman’s marginal notes and underscorings 
which follow demonstrate that Whitman read the introduction with 
great interest. 


P. [xxv]. A perpendicular mark in the right margin marks lines 17-19; 
‘Greece’ and ‘India’ are underscored on line 18. In line 23, ‘ Syria’ is 
underscored and in the right margin there is a question mark. The 
markings concern materials on the Origin of Philosophical Ideas in 
India. 

P. xxvi. A perpendicular mark in the left margin marks lines 2 and 3. 
‘ the desire for knowledge’ in line 2 is underscored. In line 18, Whitman 
placed a question mark in the left margin at the beginning of a discus- 
sion of India’s ‘ Age of Barbarism.’ 

P. xxvii. Lines 1-32 are marked with a perpendicular mark in the 
right margin. The marked material is concerned with the beginnings 
of religion in a bargaric age. 

P. xxxi. Lines 24-35 are marked with a perpendicular mark in the 
right margin. In line 26, ‘the Aryan or Hindu’ is underscored. In 
lines 31-32, ‘we must not of course consider them [the Aryans] as the 
aborigines of India’ is underscored. 

P. xxxii. A perpendicular mark in the left margin marks lines 1-5. 
In line 4 ‘ perhaps a few generic names’ is underscored. The passage 
deals with Aryan borrowings from the aborigines. 

P. xxxiii. ‘Two perpendicular lines in the right margin mark lines 
7-22. Lines 7-10 are underscored: ‘The thundercloud was personified 
in Indra, and as he was the most terrible and least comprehended, he 


Tbid., pp. 457-458. 

*See Harold Blodgett, Walt Whitman in England (Ithaca, 1934), pp. 15-17, 
215; Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1808) Il, 
304, 310; III, 571. 

‘Whitman's copy of the Gita is now in the Feinberg Collection. After 
Whitman's death, the Gita passed into the possession of Horace Traubel, one of 
Whitman’s three literary executors. 

* Charles Wilkins published the first English translation of the Gita in 1785. 
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soon became the chief of the deities.’ In lines 16-19, a discussion of 
deification, the words ‘Gandharvas, the musicians’; ‘ Apsarasas, the 
beautiful nymphs’; ‘Daityas, demons and giants’; ‘ Rakshasas, evil 
spirites’ are underscored. 

P. xxiv. A perpendicular line in the left margin marks lines 20-28. 

Inserted into the Gita is a loose sheet; on the verso of a letter from 
Justin H. McCarthy, dated Saturday, 23 September 1876, Whitman wrote 
*the Mahabharata immense old Hindu poem — war carried on between 
two branches of a family the Kurus (the elder) and the Pandus the 
(younger) for old Hastinapura (? modern Delhi) — this war fills 20,000 
slokas of the M. about one quarter as the work at present exists — the 
; other three quarters are didactic & legendary episodes interpolated since 
: — woven in by various redactors, successive editions, different times — the 
Bagavad-Gita is one of these episodes of the M.’ 

P. Ixviii. Marking a passage on Vedical education is a perpendicular 
mark in the left margin by lines 3-12. In line 12 ‘ Sutras, or “ threads” * 
is underscored. 

P. [cxxxii]. In line 12 ‘Sutas or bands’ is underscored; in lines 15-16 
‘the very fact of their being also charioteers’ is underscored, and in 
the left margin, Whitman wrote, ‘the Hindu Sutas i.e charioteers & 


poets.’ 

- P. cxxxiii. Whitman wrote at the bottom of the page, ‘ the Vyasa i e 
a the compiler or arranger particularly Dwaipayana the latest and prin- 
4 cipal compiler of the Vedas. Also the Mahabharata the Puranas, etc.’ 


P. cxxxiv. Lines 4-13, 19-28, 29-32 are marked by perpendicular lines 
in the left margin, and lines 19-27 are marked by double lines in the 
WS left margin. A perpendicular mark in the right margin marks lines 
3 19-28. In lines 19-20 ‘ portraiture of character in the personages’ is 
underscored. 

, P. cxxxv. A perpendicular mark in the right margin marks lines 1-10. 
2 In lines 1-3 ‘the great epic of India, which, from its popularity and 
extent, would seem to correspond with the Iliad among the Greeks’ 
is underscored. 
P. cxxxvi. Perpendicular line in the left margin marks lines 22-24. 
In line 23 ‘ A’rya or the Noble’ is underscored. 
P. cxxxvii. At the top of the page Whitman wrote the descriptive 
note ‘ plot of the Mahabharata.’ 
; P. cxxxviii. Lines 1-36 are marked with a perpendicular line in the 
5 left margin; a second, heavier perpendicular mark in the left margin 
marks lines 11-14. Heavy perpendicular line in the right margin marks 


lines 20-29. Lines 14-15 ‘ was now acting the part of a charioteer to him’ 
- is underscored. The discussion concerns Krishna. 

: P. 145. A perpendicular mark in the right margin marks lines 12-16. 
; In line 15 ‘ Valmiki’s beautiful epic, the Ramayana’ is underscored. 

P P. 149. In a discussion of Veda, lines 40-42 are marked by a perpendi- 
tj cular line in the right margin. 


‘ P. 150. In a continuing discussion of the Veda, a perpendicular line 
in the left margin marks lines 5-7. In lines 41-42, ‘ there are, undoubt- 
edly, many points or resemblance between Krishna and our Saviour’ 
is underscored. 

GrorGE HENDRICK 


University of Colorado 
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THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT OF DRUM-TAPS 


ig the introduction to the Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints edition 

of Walt Whitman’s it gy 3 (Gainesville, 1959), I cited an 
advertisement in the Round Table as evidence of Bunce & Hunt- 
ington’s brief role as publisher of that book. Now, through a hint 
in a letter in the Feinberg Collection (Nelly O’Connor to Whitman, 
Washington, 1 November 1865) I have located an advertisement 
begun earlier and continued later than that in the Round Table. 
This first known announcement, ‘ Published this Day,’ appeared in 
the New York Tribune Saturday, 28 October 1865. Like the later 
Round Table ad, it appeared every other day in the Daily Tribune 
from | through 13 November. 

The failure of the Round Table review of 11 November 1865 to 
give a publisher, coupled with a few other facts, previously led me 
to surmise —‘ The Battle of a Book,’ Walt Whitman Newsletter, 
IV (March 1958) , 79-80 — that Bunce & Huntington withdrew their 
name almost immediately. The Tribune ad of 13 November shows 
this is not so and suggests the possibility that in the absence of 
initial interest in Drum-Taps the publishers merely forgot about the 
book that contained two of the great poems in the language. Such 
assumption would reduce the amount of apparent error in Sanborn’s 
account in the Boston Commonwealth, 24 February 1866, in which 
he seems to have garbled information that he must have gotten 
directly from Whitman (Gay Wilson Allen, Solitary Singer, p. 368) . 
Sanborn reported that three months after publication the volume 
could hardly be found. 

The choice that Whitman made of poems to list in the advertise- 
ment will be of interest, for it shows that his taste, with one or two 
exceptions, was in agreement with present-day preferences. The 
most notable exception is that he chose from the vignette poems 
‘An Army Corps on the March’ instead of one of the * Bivouac’ 
poems or the ‘ Cavalry Crossing a Ford.’ It is apparent too that he 
did not list miscellaneous subjects that had nothing to do with war. 
I give here short titles of the twenty poems chosen, using the later, 
more familiar titles: ‘ First O Songs,’ ‘ Shut Not Your Doors,’ ‘ Song 
of the Banner,’ ‘ Eighteen Sixty-One,’ ‘The Centenarian’s Story,’ 
‘ Pioneers,’ ‘ The Wound-Dresser,’ ‘ Rise O Days,’ ‘Come Up from 
the Fields,’ ‘ Vigil Strange,’ ‘A Sight in Camp,’ ‘Splendid Silent 
Sun,’ ‘ The Artilleryman’s Vision,’ ‘ Ashes,’ ‘A Broadway Pageant,’ 
‘Lilacs,’ ‘O Captain,’ ‘Spirit Whose Work Is Done,’ ‘An Army 
Corps,’ and ‘ Dirge.’ 

F. DEWoLFE MILLER 
University of Tennessee 
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WHITMAN'S ‘YOUNG FELLOW NAMED DA PONTE’ 


ALT Whitman is a literary figure upon whose biographical 

obscurities any new light, however faint, is welcome. Whit- 
man’s New Orleans sojourn, long the subject of speculation, remains 
a challenge to investigators into the formative influences upon his 
life and works. The present note deals with this period — not to 
throw new light on the poet, but to correct and clarily a reference 
which has stood too long in error and obscurity. In The Uncollected 
Poetry and Prose (11, 78), where Whitman, describing his colleagues 
on the Daily Crescent, states that ‘a young tellow named Da Poute 
[sic] officiated as translator of Mexican and toreign n-items; factotum 
in general.’ The identity of this ‘young fellow’ has never been 
investigated. 

Emory Holloway, in preparing the Whitman MSS for the press, 
misread the poet's handwriting, and what appears as ‘Da Poute’ 
ought to read ‘ Da Ponte.’ Although he seems not to recognize the 
name, for he comments no further upon it, Whitman should have 
been familiar with it through his fondness for Italian opera. 
Lorenzo da Ponte, author of the librettos of Don Giovanni, Cosi Fan 
Tutti, and The Marriage of Figaro, had been tairly well known in 
the New York of Whitman’s adolescence, dying there in 1838 when 
Whitman was nineteen. In 1848 Whitman in New Orleans was 
working on a newspaper with the librettist’s grandson, Durant da 
Ponte, then a youth just under twenty.' Some six years before he 
had been taken by his widowed mother to New Orleans. His father, 
Lorenzo L. da Ponte, the librettist’s son, professor of Italian at the 
University of the City of New York, had died at thirty-five in 1840. 
The young widow, born Cornelia Durant, was a niece of President 
James Monroe’s wife, Eliza Kortright Monroe, and a sister of 
Thomas J. Durant, a well-known Washington, D. C., lawyer and 
one-time candidate for the presidency of the United States. 

According to an obituary notice in the Daily Picayune (8 August 
i894) , Durant da Ponte was a reporter on the Crescent at fourteen 
and, ‘when but 16 years of age, was in the editorial department.’ 
This would have been in 1846. Two years later Whitman was in 
New Orleans (from 26 February to 27 May 1848) as reporter and 
assistant editor for the Crescent. That Durant da Ponte was the 
‘young fellow’ he described seems certain. 

Da Ponte studied law, graduated in 1852 from the University of 
Louisiana (later Tulane), continued in New Orleans newspaper 
work, and served as a captain in the Confederate Army. In 1863 he 
was an agent for General J]. B. Magruder, commander of the District 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, and was successful in Havana 
and Mexico City in obtaining arms for the Confederates in Texas.? 


t Arthur Livingston, ed., The Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte (Philadelphia, 
1929), p. 430, gives the date of Durant da Ponte’s birth as 10 February 1829. 
The obituary notice in the New Orleans Daily Picayune, 8 August 1894, p. If, 
gives February 1830. 

2 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
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After the war, he returned to New Orleans and for thirty-five years 
was active as a journalist, on the Crescent, the Delta, which he 
founded and edited, and the Picayune. In 1880 he retired to engage 
in speculation in stocks, bonds and real estate. He died on 7 
August 1894 in Alameda, California. 

Certainly da Ponte, in his later years, remembered that as a 
youth he worked on a New Orleans newspaper with a young New 
Yorker who was to become a controversial figure in the literary life 
of two continents. But so far as members of the da Ponte family 
today are aware, there are no extant letters, journals, or notes of 
Durant da Ponte which mention the good gray poet. 


DURANT DA PONTE * 
University of Tennessee 


A WHITMAN-JOHN PIERPONT PARALLEL 


parallel between one of Whitman’s later poems, ‘ Election Day, 
A November, 1884,’ lines 8-10, and John Pierpont’s ‘ A Word from 
a Petitioner,’ lines 77-85, has remained unnoticed. Pierpont’s strik- 
ing figure of speech — from his Anti-Slavery Poems (Boston, 1843) — 
still appears in Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations: 


We have a weapon, firmer set, 
And better than the bayonet; — 
A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God; 
And from its force, nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you; —’tis the ballot box. 


Whitman wrote thus: 


The final ballot-shower from East to West — the paradox and conflict, 

The countless snow-flakes falling — (a swordless conflict, 

Yet more than all Rome’s wars of old, nor modern Napoleon’s:) the 
peaceful choice of all. (Incl. ed., p. 427) 


In both quotations, the essential figure is the same — the power 
of that peaceful weapon, the ballot, which has the effect of a 
snowfall upon the earth. Both writers used the term ‘ snowflakes’; 
but Whitman spoke of them as ‘ countless,’ and Pierpont of them as 
* still.’ 

Whitman’s only mention of Pierpont, as far as I can discover, 
occurs in a list of American writers in ‘ Old Poets’ in Good-Bye My 
Fancy (1891). Here Pierpont is one of a ‘galaxy of the past’ to 
whom he gives a ‘ heart-benison.’ Such is Whitman’s debt to this 
forgotten poet. 


HarGis WESTERFIELD 
Parsons College 


Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880, et seq.) , Series I, Vol. XXVI, 
Part 2, passim; Vol. XXXIV, Part 2, passim; Vol. LIII, passim, 

* Editor's note: The author is the great-grandson of Whitman's ‘ young fellow 
named Da Ponte.’ 
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WHITMAN: 


Allen, Evie Allison. ‘Some Recent Whit- 
man Items,’ Walt Whitman Birthplace 
Bulletin, 11 (October 1958), 9-10. 

Allen, Gay Wilson. * Letter to the Editors,’ 
Walt Whitman Newsletter, 1V (Decem- 
ber 1958), 

Brasher, Thomas L. ‘ Whitman’s Conver- 
sion to Opera,’ Walt Whitman News- 
letter, 1V (December 1958) , 109-110. 

Carpenter, Frederic I. Review of James E. 
Miller, Jr., Critical Guide to ‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’ College English, XX (December 
1958) , 153-154. 

Dyson, Verne. ‘ The Horace Traubel Cen- 
tennial,’ Walt Whitman Birthplace Bul- 
letin, If (October 1958), 5. [Also in 
this issue by him: ‘ The Walt Whitman 
Fellowship of Chicago,’ pp. 11-12; ‘ The 
Walt Whitman Fellowship of Toronto,’ 

p- 12-13; * Whitman Collections,’ pp. 
21-22. Unsigned articles: ‘A Whitman 
Center — The John Rylands_ Library, 
Manchester, England,’ p. 6; ‘ Affairs at 
Walt Whitman House,’ pp. 14-15; ‘ Col- 
lect,’ pp. 17-20.] 

Frederick, J. George. “ The Attempts to 
Form Whitman Societies, Walt Whit- 
man Birthplace Bulletin, IL (October 
1958), 16-17. 

Green, David Bonnell. ‘Charles Ollier: 
An Early English Admirer of Walt 
Whitman, Walt Whitman Newsletter, 
IV (December 1958), 106-108. 

Hall, Martha K. ‘A Visit with Friends of 
Walt Whitman at Bolton, England,’ 
Walt Whitman Birthplace Bulletin, 11 
(October 1958), 3-5. [Also in this issue 
by her: ‘Walt Whitman in the English 
Schools,’ p. 14.] 

Harding, Walter, and Carl Bode, editors 
The Correspondence of Henry David 
Thoreau. Washington Square: New 
York University Press, 1958. xxi, 665 pp. 
[The editors have tried to include every 
surviving Ietter both by Thoreau and to 
him. Whitman and Thoreau’s letters to 
each other—if there ever were any, 
which is doubtful—have not been 
found. They first met in 1856, and say 
the editors: ‘Each man was reserved 
during the meeting, but Thoreau’s en- 
thusiasm for Walt grew remarkably.’ 
Whitman is mentioned in two letters 
from Thoreau to H. G. O. Blake, pp. 
441-442 and 444-445, and in two letters 
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to Thoreau from Thomas Cholmonde- 

ley, pp. 454 and 481. Cholmondeley’s 

long paragraph on Leaves of Grass, p. 
481, is interesting: ‘I find reality & 
beauty mixed with not a little violence 
& coarseness. ... It is the first book 
1 have ever seen which I should call “a 
new book,’ which Cholmondeley ad- 
mitted however ‘completely puzzled’ 
him, and which he could ‘no more 
understand than the book of Enoch or 
the inedited Poems of Daniel! *] 

Leach, Nancy R. ‘Edith Wharton's In- 
terest in Walt Whitman,’ Yale Uni- 
versity Library Gazette, XXXIII (Octo- 
ber 1958) , 63-66. [The novelist planned 
but did not complete a full-length ap- 
preciative study of Whitman.] 

Mayfield, John S. ‘Shake the Hand that 
Shook the Hand of Whitman,’ Manu- 
scripts (Manuscript Society), X (Fall 
1958), 50-52. [About Ernest Rhys and 
containing a Whitman postcard to L. 
Logan Smith, 7 December 1887, concern- 
ing Rhys.]} 

Rodgers, Cleveland. ‘Walt Whitman and 

Independence Day, Walt Whitman 

Birthplace Bulletin, 11 (October 1958). 
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Stovall, Floyd. * An East Berlin Whitman,’ 
Walt Whitman Newsletter, IV (Decem- 
ber 1958), 111-113. [Review of Abe 
Capek, editor, Walt Whitman: Poetry 
and Prose.} 

Warfel, Harry R. ‘The Structure of 
Eidélons,”’ Walt Whitman Newsletter, 
IV (December 1958) , 103-105. 

White, William. ‘Walt Whitman’s Short 
Stories: Some Comments and a Biblio- 
graphy,’ The Papers of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, LIL (Fourth 
Quarter 1958), 300-306. 

Whitman, Walt. An 1855-56 Notebook: 
Toward the Second Edition of Leaves 
of Grass. Introduction and Notes by 
Harold W. Blodgett. With a Foreword 
by Charles F. Feinberg. Additional 
Notes by William White. Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1959. 
x, 48 pp. [Limited edition, 50 copies, 
each with a portfolio of 14 original 
items of Whitman memorabilia, $125; 
500 copies, without the portfolio, $8.50. 
To be reviewed.] 
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Wuirman’s Favorrre LincoLn Picture. This photograph by Brady, removed by 
Whitman from a book, has a note pinned to it in the poet's hand that it is ‘ the 
most satisfactory picture of A. L. I have ever seen.” Whitman mentions it in 
November Boughs (Philadelphia, 1888), pp. 97-98, and in his article in A. T. 
Rice, editor, Reminiscenses of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1886), p. 471 (with 
the photo reproduced opposite). See also W. E. Barton, Abraham Lincoln and 
Walt Whitman (Indianapolis, 1928) , p. 82, and the Detroit Exhibition Catalogue 
(Detroit, 1955) , Item No. 28. 
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